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THE SABBATH AS A CIVIL INSTITUTION. 


Tue Weekly Rest-Day has its roots in the wants and necessi- 
ties of men and families and communities. It therefore has 
prominent place among those natural rights which it is the 
object of just government to protect. 

In accordance with the principles of religious liberty and 
the separation of Church and State so firmly held in this coun- 
try, the civil government does not attempt to enforce the ob- 
servance of Sunday as a religious institution, but leaves every 
man free to use or neglect it as he will. As a civil institu- 
tion, it has been recognized and maintained by law, from the 
commencement of our history and in every State of the 
Union.* Even in the newer States of the West, laws for the 
protection of the Sabbath are among the earliest found upon 
the statute books. 


* LovuisiAnA is partly an exception to this statement. The law of this State 
simply makes Sunday (together with Christmas, New Year’s day, the Fourth 
of July, etc.) a public rest-day, and provides that citations shall not issue, nor 
proceedings be had, nor suits instituted on that day, nor shall it be reckoned 
in computing interest and in protests, etc. At the time of its admission into 
the Union, the population of this State was chiefly of French descent, with laws 
and usages differing from those of the other States where the Anglo-Saxon 
element predominated. The English Common law, for instance, is not in force 
here. 
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The Sunday laws of the different States, while differing in 
the details and strictness of their enactments, are substantially 
alike. They rest upon such grounds as the following :—the 
right of all classes to rest one day in seven so far as practica- 
ble; the right to undisturbed worship on the day set apart 
for this purpose by the great majority of the people ; the de- 
cent respect which should be paid to the religious institutions 
of the people ; to which may be added, the value to the State 
itself of the Sunday observance as promoting that intelligence 
and morality of the people upon which free institutions de- 
pend. ; 

The New York Sabbath Committee, while recognizing the 
religious obligation and uses of the Sabbath, have to do with 
it chiefly as a civil institution. They seek to defend against 
encroachment the right of all, especially of the working 
classes, to enjoy its rest, to secure the enforcement of the laws 
which maintain this right, and to oppose unfavorable legisla- 
tion. 


SUNDAY LIQUOR SELLING. 


Two years ago the Committee reported that they had suc- 
cessfully labored to secure certain important amendments to 
the Excise laws, which, it was hoped, would materially add to 
the effectiveness of the enactment against Sunday liquor sell- 
ing. By a subsequent change in the law, intended for the 
benefit of the rural districts, the Excise Boards of cities were 
inadvertently left without the power of enforcing the civil 
penalty against persons selling without license; and as the 
criminal prosecution of such offenders is subject to much de- 
lay in this city, the Commissioners of Excise claim that their 
enforcement of the law has been hindered, without fault on 
their part. During the last year, large numbers of liquor 
dealers, encouraged by a supposed immunity, combined to defy 
the law. After several months delay, several of these offend- 
ers were convicted in criminal suits. The Excise Board can 
now revoke the licenses of any who sell on Sunday, and the of- 
fenders can be indicted and prosecuted for misdemeanor, It 
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is, moreover, the duty of the police to arrest and enter com- 
plaint against any who violate the law. In a few instances 
this has been done. The law, as it stands, needs but to be 
sustained by an outspoken public sentiment, and to be faith- 
fully enforced by the proper officers, in order to abate sub- 
stantially the selling of liquor on Sunday. In a number of 
towns throughout the State this result has been accomplished. 
If we may not hope for the present to suppress entirely Sun- 
day liquor selling in this city any more than other violations 
of law, yet its glaring and defiant display may be prevented 
and the temptation which it offers may be greatly diminished, 
to the marked decrease of disorder and crime, as was the case 
during the three years of the former Metropolitan Excise law. 


SUNDAY THEATRES. 


The Sunday Theatre Law of 1860 put a stop fora time toa 
class of demoralizing entertainments on Sunday evenings, 
chiefly in the Bowery and adjacent parts of the city, which 
were largely resorted to by the young of both sexes. The 
constitutionality of the law was affirmed on appeal by the 
Supreme Court. For a few years past persistent efforts have 
been made to evade its provisions by certain German theatres, 
at first under the guise of concerts, as the law in question 
does not forbid purely musical entertainments. During the 
past summer these violations of the law became more and 
more flagrant and defiant. The principal offender was arrest- 
ed and indicted, and efforts were made to bring him to a 
speedy trial. Several other German theatre proprietors, en- 
couraged by the law’s delay, opened their establishments with- 
out disguise. At length Mr. Strakosch with his Italian opera 
company announced a series of Sunday evening performances, 
having previously obtained an injunction from Judge Donahue, 
one of the justices of the Superior Court of this City, tempor- 
arily restraining the police from interfering with him by en- 
forcing the law. This bold innovation and the judicial pro- 
ceeding protecting it, awakened feelings of indignation and 
alarm among our citizens of all classes friendly to the Sab- 
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bath, while on the other hand, the anti-Sabbath German 
papers exultingly announced the triumph of their views. Not 
a little anxiety was felt in other cities lest the precedent set 
here should be followed elsewhere. 

Said the Providence Journal : 

“Tf it be said that the opening of seven places of amusement in New York on 
the Lord’s day is a matter of no great consequence to the country at large, we 
beg to differ. New York is known and read of all; it exerts a wide and deep 
if not immediate influence upon the nation. It is a deterioration to become 
accustomed to the perusal even of such facts. We find, in fact, that the evil 
example of metropolitan life in many aspects percolates from lesser towns into- 
the rural-districts, in kind if notin degree, very rapidly in these days of rail- 
roads and constant intercourse. This step in New York is a new departure; it 
is a sad one, If itshould prove permanent, the harm done will prove, eventually, 
as we believe, quite beyond computation.” 


Under these circumstances it was deemed best to have some 
expression of public sentiment. The following petition was 
accordingly prepared : ‘ 


“To the Board of Police Commissioners: 

“The undersigned, citizens of New York, respectfully call 
your attention to the flagrant and increasing violations of 
the law of the State which prohibits theatrical and other en- 
tertainments of the stage on Sundays ; and ask that this law 
may be promptly andimpartially enforced against all offenders.” 


This paper was signed by two hundred of the prominent 
men of the City, representing almost every calling, including 
members of the theatrical profession, It was published simul- 
taneously in all the principal daily papers of the city, and 
elicited an almost unanimous expression of approval from the 
press. 

The clergymen of the City were not called upon to sign the 
petition, but many of them took occasion to preach upon the 
subject, and several gave publicity to their views through 
the newspapers. It was gratifying to see that men of differ- 
ent creeds and with different ideas regarding the religious ob- 
servance of Sunday were agreed as to the importance of main- 
taining the law in question, 
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ARCHBISHOP (now CarpiInaL) McCuoskey was reported in 
the Herald to have said : 


“As soon as any secular amusement interferes with sacred exercises, my 
voice will be heard from the pulpit aud not through the press. You may say 
that Iam opposed to what is generally regarded as the Sunday evening concert, 
and that, while not very puritanical or domineering, I oppose the sensational 
amusement which advertises itself under the name of sacred concerts, but 
which is nothing else than the ordinary week-day show. I do not object to 
entertainments which combine within them music of a solemn and sacred nature, 
but I do object to promiscuous amusements of any kind that tend to draw peo- 
ple from the church, and that have the influence of rendering our Sabbath 
Parisian and European I cannot indorse our Sunday concerts as they are now 
earried on. I believe them to be injurious to the rising generation, hostile to 
the Church, and antagonistic to the aims and ends of religious morality and 
spiritual progress.” 


Rey. Dr. McGuynn, a prominent Roman Catholic Clergy- 
man of this city, was emphatically opposed, according to the 
same reporter, to such Sunday amusements. Among other 
things he said : . 


“Tn France, Sunday is more of a tiresome holiday than a day of rest. This 
‘disregard for the Sabbath acts unfavorably on religion. The Sabbath I have 
always regarded as a great social conservator in this country. The regard in 
which Sunday has been held by the English-speaking nations, has had much 
to do with their keen sense of decorum and efficient social organization. Do 
not understand me as promulgating the doctrine that Sunday should be ob- 
served puritanically, for my intention is far from that. I can see no harm in 
parlor music or amusements on Sunday afternoon or night, provided they are 
not allowed to interfere with the religious observance which the Church has set 
down. Rational amusements in moderation tend to divest Sunday of the severe 
cand tiresome restraint which some people coupie with it. Sunday-night public 
performances tend to destroy the line of demarcation between Sunday and the 
rest of the week. The Sunday-rest should be a set-off to the weekly work, and 
Sunday night quiet to the boisterousness and enjoyment of the week nights.” 


Rey. Dr. H. C. Porter, of the Episcopal Church, said : 


“T should regret the opening of places of amusement on Sunday—(a) as an 
injustice to those who are engaged in them and who are as much entitled to 
-one unbroken day of rest as any other class of persons in the community; (0) 
as an injustice to those whose worship hours may be disturbed by them and 
who have a right to such worship without distraction or interruption; (¢) as a 
violation of thai idea of the first day of the week, which separates it, or which 
should separate it, by the broadest possible line from any other day of the week. 
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Leaving out of view entirely any especially sacred or religious conception of 
the day, it will not be denied that it is an immense advantage both to body and 
mind to turn them off sharply and completely, at stated intervals, from the 
track of wonted occupations. But to do this, the occupations, the duties, the 
amusements of Sunday should not be those of the week.” 


The injunctions restraining the Police from enforcing the 
law were speedily dissolved, and the theatrical entertainments. 
were suspended, Chief-Justice Daly, of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, in denying the application of a theatre proprietor 
for a similar injunction, gave a very able and impartial opinion 
and one which embodies principles of wider application than 
to the particular law in question. His decision was subse- 
quently sustained by the court in general term. It is as fol- 
lows : 


JUDGE DALY’S OPINION. 


‘It is claimed that the act is unconstitutional, because it is a local act and 
the subject of it is not, as the constitution requires, expressed in its title. It 
is entitled ‘An act-to preserve the public peace and order on the first day of 
the week, commonly called Sunday,’ and the subject of it is the prohibition 
of public theatrical performances on that day in the city of New York. A 
statute designed to preserve the public peace and order upon a Sunday, need 
not in its title express what is prohibited in the act, with a view to that end, 
for if that were so, everything prohibited would have to appear in or be ex- 
pressed by the title, which would be absurd. It is sufficient, if that which is. 
forbidden to be done comes within the general purpose expressed in the title, 
the preservation of public peace and order; and considering this to be the rule 
of interpretation, how can this Court declare, judicially, that the prohibiting of 
public theatrical performances in this city on Sunday does not and cannot in 
any way conduce to the preservation of peace and order upon that day ? 

“Tt is argued that in the majority of Christian countries public theatrical per- 
formances are permitted on Sunday, to which I may add, tat in many or most 
of those countries, after a certain hour, shops are also allowed to be opened and 
all servile employments carried on the same as upon any other day of the week. 
In nearly all the States of this Union, however, as well as in the country from 
which our institutions are derived, no such practice exists, fur Sunday is re- 
garded notalone asa day of religious observance, but also as a day of rest- 
‘It is a mistake,’ says Bishop, ‘ to suppose that Sabbath keeping isa thing 
merely of religious observance, or especially a tenet of some particular sect. 
On the contrary,’ he remarks, ‘ the setting apart, by the whole community, of 
one day in seven, wherein the thoughts of men and the physical activities. 
shall be turned into another than their accustomed channels, is a thing per- 
taining as much to the law of nature as is the intervening of the nights be- 
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tween the days.’ (Bishop on Criminal Law, vol., 1, p. 946, 4th Ed.) We have 
Statutes in this State forbidding any servile laboring or working on that day, 
excepting works of necessity or charity, unless done by those who keep Satur- 
day as their Sabbath, forbidding the sale of goods, wares or merchandise, and 
forbidding many things from being done which would otherwise be harmless 
—such as shooting, hunting, fishing, etc., ete.—(1 Rev. Statutes, pp. 675, 676) 
and like statutes exist in other States and in Great Britain. By long estab- 
lished usage, moreover, in this country and in Great Britain, the theatres have 
been closed upon Sundays,a custom existing so long and so universally 
observed as to dispense with the necessity of statutory enactments until one or 
more theatrical proprietors in this city undertook to disregard it some few 
years ago, which led to the enactment of the statute in question. The quiet 
and order upon that day incident to the shutting up of all places of public 
amusement, the absence of all traffic and the cessation from ordinary work 
and labor, are in marked contrast with the mingled pursuits of business and 
pleasure on Sunday in many of the cities of Continental Europe. In those cities, 
when the morning religious service is over in the churches, all parties are free 
to work, labor, traffic or amuse themselves as they think proper; but in our 
cities the great bulk of the community attend public worship not only in the 
morning, but in the afternoon, or else in the evening; so by a very large class 
the day is observed throughout, as a day of religious obligation and duty, 
while to all it is a day of rest from their ordinary employments, and, if they 
make it so, of quiet and repose. It is this well known feature which gives to 
the Sunday with us a characteristic element of order, sufficiently distinguished 
and understood to indicate generally what is meant by the preservation of 
order on Sunday, as expressed in the title to this act. Previous laws have for- 
bidden all work and labor on that day, except works of necessity and charity, 
but if the theatres are opened for the giving of public performances, the 
actors and all employed in giving them, violate the statutes forbidding work 
and labor on Sunday, and an element of order which it was the design of these 
statutes to maintain is disturbed. There is, therefore, a feature of order which 
is preserved by keeping the theatres closed upon Sunday, and that being the 
object of the act it is expressed by the title. 

“The objection that the title does not express that the act is limited to the 
city of New York, is not well taken. All that the constitution requires is, that 
if the act be a local act the subject of it shall be so expressed in the title. The 
subject of the act is distinguishable from its local operation, and it is the fact 
of its local operation, ascertained by inspecting the body of the act, which 
renders it void, if the provision of the constitution has not been complied with, 
Judgment must, therefore, be rendered for the defendant.” 


The offender against whom suit was first instituted pleaded 
guilty and was punished by fine. Others gave promise of 
future compliance with the law. The result of the movement 
was on the ‘whole favorable to the cause of the Sabbath. It 
effectually stopped the open violation of the law, and showed 
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the strong attachment of the great majority of our people to 
the accustomed rest and quietof Sunday. The good influence 
of the movement is felt in other cities where the threatened 
permission of Sunday theatres had excited alarm. 

It must not be assumed that the triumph of the law in the 
instances here recorded secures exemption from danger in this 
direction hereafter. The number of persons in this city 
disposed to provide and to patronize Sunday theatrical enter- 
tainments is so large that constant efforts will doubtless be 
made to evade and resist the law, and it will require constant 
vigilance to restrain them. 


In view of the importance of the discussion we append a 
few extracts from editorials in some of the daily papers, re- 
gretting that space will not allow more and fuller quotations : 


Tripune, November 28, 1874: . . . “In adding to this protest our very 
hearty indorsement, we propose to leave the discussion of the question of the 
sacredness of Sunday to the Sabbatarians and their opponents. The divine 
sanction of the Sabbath is not a matter which we desire at present to consider. 
It is not to be flippantly disposed of by a sneer on the one side or by the 
quotation of one or two texts on the other. But the question of the preser- 
vation of the Christian weekly day of rest, as it has existed for centuries 
among us and our forefathers, is one of great importance to the public morals, 
the public health and the general welfare. . . . Itmay be said that Sun- 
day amusements will not interfere with the rest and the worship to which the 
day has been hitherto devoted. But it is a sufficient answer to this, first, that 
the prevalence of such amusements has a direct tendency to diminish churech- 
going, especially among the young, who could hardly be expected to resist 
the temptations held out to them by pleasures which appeal to their strongest 
inclinations, And secondly, if such amusements become general they will 
employ a vast number of persons, to whom Sunday will cease at once and 
finally to be a day of rest. The just instinct of irreligious people leads them 
to allow a certain degree of repose on Sundays to those whom they employ. 
The community ought to allow to its servants. who furnish its diversions, the 
same opportunity for rest and recreation. The little additional money they 
would earn by playing every night in the week would be but a poor compen- 
sation for what they would lose. In their interest as well asin that of the 
public good, we hope that the attempt to secularize our Sundays may not 
succeed. It is hostile to all our traditions. The Christian Sunday is as much 
an Anglo-Saxon possession as trial by jury. It would be a national calamity 
to see itive will not say desecrated but—degraded.” 


Express, November 14,1874: . . . ‘If we do not care to observe it our- 
salves, something is due to that large class of persons who believe in it and 
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insist that six days are enough for amusements and secular labor. While we 
' feel offended at what are called Puritan exactions, there is no wisdom in going 
to the other extreme. Nature and custom also, as well as all our religious 
feelings, claim and need a day of rest. The good effect of such observances 
is seen upon both soul and body. We think, then, that the growing example 
of Sunday amusements, is not only unwise but will prove without profit. The 
law requires the suppression of all kinds of business, and the law in many 
ways recognizes all places of worship, even to the extent of freeing them from 
taxation ; and favors both the priest and the temple; and what the law tbus 
does, public opinion sanctions. Innovation in this case is not only not reform, 
but very far from it; nor is improper resistance to such innovation the result 
of any theological dogma, or to be put down to fanaticism. The proper 
observance of the Sabbath is due to our free form of government, to the ex- 
ample of our fathers, to the welfare of our children and to the happiness 
of our families. The day should command respect, and the law should enforce 
that respect. This is not cant, but merely a decent respect for what is right 
and proper, socially, materially, as well as on religious grounds.” 


Herratp, Noy. 80, 1874. . . . ‘We have not educated ourselves up, or 
it may be down, to an appreciation of a French Sunday. They have done so 
in New Orleans; but that is because New Orleans is rooted in French soil. 
The law makes it impossible in the North, and this law is, as we have said; 
master of us all. For some time there has been a tendency to make this law 
obsolete. Ingenious managers have, step by step, invaded it. We have had 
“sacred ’ concerts and operas—the sacred concert generally beginning with a 
strain or two from Handel’s anthem, as a compliment to the day, and running 
quickly into pastoral ballads and opera bouffe. Nothing could be less harmful 
in itself, but it is the opening door, and if unchecked, in a few years we shall 
have, as in New Orleans, double performances on Sunday and ‘extra attrac- | 
tions.’ This is what the statute of 1860 was intended to prevent. Against 
Sunday amusements every religious element, with a stray and wandering ex- 
ception, is arrayed. . . . . So, in the contest which has arisen, not only 
religious public opinion, but the exact letter of the law, is on the side of those 
who oppose Sunday amusements. ‘The severe operation of this statute may be 
a hardship, and, no doubt, is. But we have no concern with that. The law 
is the law. We cannot have one law for velvet and another for fustian, 
although in the administration of recent justice this has been too often the 
case.” 


Evyentne Main, November 26,1874: . . . “As tothe question of theatrical 
performances on Sunday, we have reason to believe that the best of our mana- 
gers are opposed to them. They want rest for themselves and for all of their 
subordinates. No class of men need to enjoy the repose of Sunday more than 
actors. It is essential to their health, and to the preservation of their elastic- 
ity and freshness, on which very severe demands are made during the week. 
Nor do we believe that there is any considerable demand for Sunday perform- 
ances, among the American born part of our population. 

“ We are sure that the sentiment of the best part of our citizens, who make 
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no professions of religion, are earnestly opposed to the relaxation of popular 
notions of Sabbath observance. Even on the lower grounds of expediency, 
they see that the religious foundation for the ‘ keeping’ of Sunday as a sacred 
day, is the only one on which it can long stand, and that if this underpinning 
is unsettled or removed. there will follow the most disastrous results to the 
morals and welfare of all classes, and particularly of the poor, who would 
soon find that their slavery to toil would be unintermitted and unendurable. 
The same short-sighted demagogues, who now clamor for ‘Sunday amuse- 
ments for the poor,’ would in a few years bewail the miseries of the unfortu- 
nates, whose labor was unbroken by a single Sunday’s rest.” 


CommerciAL ADVERTISER, Dec.5,1874: . . . . ‘The law is plain, and 
it should be obeyed, or wiped off the statute book. If Sunday is to be secular- 
ized, let it be done by popular vote, and let us give the old Christian Sabbath 
a decent burial. Thus far, public opinion, in its demand for one day of rest 
in seven, has triumphed. The protests of our leading citizens have borne good 
fruit. The result shows the value of character when it lends itself to the work 
of reform. Five hundred men of pure morals and high social position are a 
moral force that the dangerous elements cannot withstand. Their influence 
can force a revolution at their will.” 


Evenine Post, Dec. 1, 1874: . . . ‘‘ The question ought to be squarely 
and frankly met on its merits. Hitherto public opinion has favored the law. 
The people of the State of New York have agreed to set apart Sunday from all 
the other days of the week as a day of rest, when customary pursuits shall be 
suspended, They have given expression to their will in this regard by statute 
enforcing respect for the day under penalties, as for a misdemeanor. That law 
was passed by a decided majority, and has been accepted as constitutional. 
Has public opinion on it changed? If it has, let us know, and let the recon- 
sidered will of the people be manifested in the regular way, by a repealing act 
of the legislature. The change cannot properly take effect through the Police 
Commissioners declining to enforce the law, or a judge enjoining them from 
enforcing it. While the Sunday-law is a law it ought to be enforced; and it 
will be a law until the legislature repeals it. The demand of the citizensin the 
memorial published by the Hvening Post of last Saturday is therefore entirely 
reasonable, and the injunctions which obstruct a compliance with the demand 
are altogether unreasonable.” 


JourNAL or Commerce, Dec. 1, 1874. . . . ‘‘Itis a sheer waste of time, 
now, to discuss the ethics of an ‘act to preserve the public peace and order on 
the first day of the week, commouly called Sunday.’ Discussion was in 
order—and there was plenty of it—before the act passed in 1860. All was 
said then that can be said now for and against it. The principal theatrical 
managers, then as now, were among its friends; and the only opposition to it 
came in a stealthy, shamefaced way from the proprietors of low, disreputable 
places which, in the cause of morality, ought to be shut on week days as well 
as Sundays. A legislature no better in morals than the average annual body, 
and certainly not to be called straightlaced or Puritanic, passed the law be- 
cause they plainly saw that it would be promotive of practical good. And so 
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it has been. ‘The few theatrical managers who had the disposition to break it, 
did so only when the police became negligent, or were known to sympathize 
With its violation. Hor many years the police did their duty so well that not a 
single theatre disturbed the peace of Sunday. There was then no talk of 
injunctions or testing the constitutionality of the law. This sprang up only 
after the police had allowed—within a year or two past—one manager after 
another to open his theatre or opera house, or whatever he called it, to Sunday 
entertainments ” 


As it has been attempted in some quarters to enlist the 
Roman Catholics in hostility to our Sunday laws, beside the 
opinions of two of the prominent clergy of that Church given 
on a previous page, we add the following paragraphs from 
Roman Catholic journals. 


Tae Taster: . . . “For these reasons, all Christians, of every religious 
denomination, must on principle object to any innovation which tends to lessen 
the distinction between the Sabbath day—the Lord’s day—and the other six. 
Some tell us that Catholics in Europe are not so strict in their observance of 
the Sabbath. We do not deny that in Catholic countries various kinds of 
amusements are in common use amongst the people, but we do emphatically 
deny that theatricals or other public amusements of a similar kind have the 
sanction of the religious authorities. In Europe, as here, the Catholic Church 
would fain see the Lord’s day kept holy; and it is never with her consent or 
approbation that places of public amusement are kept open or frequented on 
the Sabbath. Itis true that Catholics are not quite so strict in their notions of 
Sabbath observance as some other professing Christians. . . . To the 
Catholic, the Sabbath is actually the day of rest and relaxation, of religious 
calm and peace, which the All Wise and beneficent Creator intended it to be, etc.” 


Tus Carsoric Reyirw: . . . ‘ Weregret tosee the encroachments of the 
theatres on the quiet of the Sunday evening, and trust that the good taste and 
sense of the people will soon convince the managers that they are in error when 
they venture thus boldly to engraft a foreign custom on the old-fashioned 
American way of observing the Sunday. Come what may, we must confess to 
prefer seeing the ordinary announcement that an opera will be given on a Sun- 
day evening, than the ridiculous farce of endeavoring to palm off a ribald pro- 
duction like the ‘Grand Duchess,’ as a ‘Sacred Concert.’ Let us call things, 
however bad they may be, by their own names, and not seek to deceive people 
by styling sacred that which is worse than profane. . . . We are well 
aware that theatrical performances are tolerated by the Church on Sunday 
evenings in Catholic countries, but she has always done all in her power to dis- 
suade her children from frequenting such entertainments on the day which 
ought to be set aside for prayer, rest and innocent recreation of a domestic 
character,” | 
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SUNDAY MAIL DELIVERY. 


Early in the present year it was announced that the ex- 
periment would be made of delivering letters by carriers at 
residences in this city on Sunday. The Committee regarded 
this as threatening a serious invasion of the Sunday rest, and 
at once respectfully protested to the Post-office authorities 
here and at Washington against it. They represented that 
it would involve the labor of a large number of men during 
the morning hours of every Sunday ; that it would encourage 
the tendency to secularize the rest-day, and invest it with 
the business cares of the other days of the week, thatin cases of 
emergency, under existing arrangements, letters can be had 
by applying at the offices ; and that in London, the great com- 
mercial metropolis of the world, a Sunday distribution of 
letters is not deemed necessary. Many other citizens re- 
monstrated in similar terms. These views received the due 
consideration of the Postmaster-General and the Postmaster 
of this city, whose only object in the proposed experiment, 
was to promote the convenience of our citizens. It was found 
on trial that the detention of letters arriving by the late 
Saturday mails could be avoided by a later delivery of letters 
on Saturday evening, and thus the wants of the community 
would be met, while the evils of a Sunday delivery would be 
avoided. This arrangement was accordingly made in place of 
the Sunday delivery. It gives the Committee great pleasure 
to acknowledge the courtesy and candor of Postmaster-General 
Jewell and the Postmaster of this city, Gen. James, and the 
manifest disposition of these gentlemen to render all needed 
mail facilities to our citizens in any way that would be least 
open to reasonable objections. 


SUNDAY RAILWAY TRAFFIC. 


The Sunday traffic on our great railway lines engages the 
anxious attention of the Committee, as it presents one of the 
chief sources of danger to our American habits of Sabbath ob- 
servance. The number of persons thus employed directly and 
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indirectly is very large, but the evil influence is felt far beyond 
the circles of those personally engaged in the service. 

The men thus deprived of the Sabbath deplore the evil. 
We call attention to the remarks on this subject of the pre- 
siding officer of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, in 
his address at their tenth Annual Convention in Philadel- 
phia : 


“Many of our members are anxious to be relieved from Sunday running. I 
am convinced that the main managers would willingly abandon all freight-work 
Sundays, if they could keep their freight houses and roads clear by running 
six days in the week. I am still confident that with the new lines completed, 
and a more systematic plan of handling and moving freights adopted, railroad 
men can have the Sabbath for rest and worship.” . . . ‘ We believe that 
it is the sacred duty incumbent upon all religious men to use their utmost en- 
deayors to stop this Sunday traffic. We know that the influence of a president 
or director of a railroad company will exert an immense influence upon the 
whole board if rightly used, and we cannot understand how a president or 
director of a railroad company can be a consistent Christian, and willingly 
allow a large share of his employees to labor on Sunday.” 


This matter demands far more attention than it has received 
in its bearing upon the safe administration of our vast railway 
system, apart from the religious and social aspects of the 
question. A report of the Chamber of Commerce of Edin- 
burgh contains the following paragraph : 


“They would strongly recommend the limitation, by statute, of the hours 
of labor of guards, drivers, signalmen, &c., on whose efficiency the safety of 
the trains depends. In almost all trades the period of nine or ten hours’ labor 
is now generally established. It seems preposterous that the class of work- 
men, in which, not nine, but from fourteen to eighteen or even more hours 
should not be unfrequent, should be, not men whose own lives only are risked 
by their excessive labor, but men on whose coolness, watchfulness and vigor 
many thousands of valuable lives are every day dependent; and these, too, 
men who are in many instances deprived of the inestimable blessing of an 
entire seventh day’s rest. That deprivation and conscientious objections to 
systematic Sunday labor, operate, as your Committee has been informed, and as 
they firmly believe, in preventing railway companies from obtaining the services 
of many of the very best class of workmen. Itis not for your committee to 
enter upon the general question of the right of the Legislature to interfere in 
abridging hours of labor; but if that right is admitted in any case, it ought 
surely to be admitted here; or, if denied as a general rule, this should form 
an exception.” , 
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SUNDAY PROCESSIONS, 


The Processions Law, enacted in 1872 as mentioned in the 
last Report, has been impartially enforced, to the general 
satisfaction of all classes. Its benefits to our City can hardly 
be overestimated. Besides putting processions on week-days 
under police control and greatly diminishing the interrup- 
tions and annoyances they formerly occasioned, it has effect- 
ually restrained the noisy parades which had long been a 
source of serious and increasing Sabbath disturbance. A 
threat of resisting the law was made a few months since on 
occasion of a proposed parade in honor of John Mitchell ; but 
the police authorities were firm in their determination to en- 


force the statute impartially, and better counsels prevailing, . 


the Sunday procession was abandoned. Any unwelcome re- 
strictions which the law may impose should be, and by the 
most of our citizens are, cheerfully submitted to, in view of 
the freedom which it secures from the disturbance and dis- 
order so likely to occur on Sunday in a crowded city like this, 
without such restraints. 


UNFAVORABLE LEGISLATION. 


To watch the course of legislation at Albany, and to guard 
against evils from this source, the Committee recognize as one 
of their most important duties. 

During the past winter several measures directly or in- 
directly hostile to the Sabbath were proposed, but in every 
instance defeated. One bill was introduced to reduce the 
penalty for Sunday theatrical entertainments, so as to leave 
no serious obstruction to the violation of the law. Another 
bill provided for the amendment of the Sunday section of 
the Processions law, by removing the restrictions upon parades 
with music after the hour of twelve o’clock noon. This bill 
was persistently pressed. The Secretary had the opportunity 
of opposing the bill before the Assembly’s Committee on 
Cities, to whom it was referred ; and on its third reading it 
was lost by a decisive vote. Subsequently the same bill was 
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again introduced and pressed through to its third reading, but 
was again defeated. 

Still more persistent efforts, hostile to the Sabbath, were 
made in connection with proposed amendments to the Excise 
laws. A liquor and beer-dealers’ association of this city had 
been organized, several months previously, to resist the exist- 
ing laws, and to secure the modification of their restrictions. 
Efforts were made in a number of districts to elect candidates 
to the Legislature, favorable to their views. Immediately 
upon the commencement of the Session, bills were introduced 
which, among other changes, permitted the selling of wine 
and beer on Sunday. These measures were promptly resisted. 
Toward the close of the Session it was sought in the Assembly 
to make this a party question, and thus to secure the votes of 
the majority. But the efforts signally failed. Yet the num- 
ber of votes obtained in favor of a modification of the law, 
and the persistency of its opponents, without and within 
the Legislature, considered in connection with the vast amount 
of capital invested, the immense profits of the traffic and the 
unscrupulous disregard of the public interests on the part of 
most persons engaged init, furnish reason for vigilance against 
sinister measures hereafter. 

In this connection, the Committee would gratefully express 
their own obligations and that of the friends of the cause 
throughout the State, to those members of the Legislature, 
of both parties, who have shown themselves ever ready to 
unite in defence of the Sabbath against hostile legislation. 


SUNDAY LABOR IN GAS-WORKS. 


The question of Sunday rest in the gas-works has been dis- 
cussed with interest among the persons engaged in the busi- 
ness. Mr. Forstal, Superintendent of the New Orleans Gas 
Light Company, states in the columns of the Gas Light Jour- 
nal of August 17, 1874, that in many gas-works in this coun- 
try as in Great Britain no Sunday work is performed, and that 
after more than a year’s experience of thisjsystem, he has no 
desire to return to Sunday labor. He gives facts to show 
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the practicability and economy of dispensing with Sunday 
work, and adds that not asingle case has occurred of drunken- 
ness from Sunday recreation, which was the chief difficulty 
apprehended. He says : 


‘Experience teaches that a man will do more and better work in the six 
than in the seven days of the week in the long run; and reasoning merely 
from this physical standpoint, without reference to moral grounds, the human 
stoker as a working animal, and in the interest of his employers, should be 
made to rest one day every week as does the horse or ox.” 


At the annual meeting of the American Gas Light Asso- 
ciation, October, 1874, Mr. Walker, Superintendent of the 
Milwaukee Gas Company, read a paper on the same subject, 
for which a vote of thanks was passed by the Association. 
He fully confirmed the views of Mr. Forstal by the results of 
his long experience. He closed his paper thus : 


“T would ask you gentlemen, presidents, directors and superintendents of 
gas companies to give this matter your most serious consideration, as one 
bearing with much greater force on the successful operating of your works, 
than at first sight appears; and further, in the language used in the inaugural 
address of the president of our sister association in Great Britain, ‘It can be 
done, it ought to be done, and the shareholders, directors and managers who 
withhold an inalienable right from their fellowmen, which is in their power to 
bestow, are incurring a responsibility that no man ofjust and right principles. 
would be willing to bear.’ ” 


DISCUSSION AT THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE CONFERENCE. 


At the general conference of the Evangelical Alliance in 
this city in October, 1873, the subject of the Sabbath received 
attention, and was discussed with much ability. The princi- 
pal paper on Sunday laws was read by President Hopkins, 
and presented substantially the same views as his admirable 
essay, entitled “The Sabbath and Free Institutions” pub- 
lished as one of the documents of the Committee. The Com- 
mittee are glad to know that many of the members of the 
Alliance from the Continent of Europe took back with them 
a better appreciation than they had had before of the value of 
the Sabbath as they saw it exemplified in the religious and civil 
life of our people. 


15 alll 
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DECEASE OF MEMBERS. 


Since the last Report, two members of the Committee have 
been removed by death—Mr. David Hoadley and Mr. Jonathan 
Sturges. Mr. Hoadley, was one of the earliest members of 
the Committee. He took an earnest and active interest in its 
work, until ill-health and absence from the city Peace him 
from attending its meetings 

The illowine minute was adopted upon the decease of Mr. 
Sturges : 


“For ten years past a member of this Committee, Mr. Sturges has always 
been deeply interested in the objects at which it aims, aud teady to help it with 
his counsel, his influence and his means. As a Christian esteeming the weekly 
rest-day a privilege as well as a duty, as a citizen profoundly recognizing its 
vital relations to our free institutions, he earnestly sought to secure to all his 
fellowmen the opportunity of its enjoyment while far from wishing to impose by 
law upon others his religious couvictions, his last public act was to put his 
name to a petition asking for the enforcement of a statute intended to guard, 
in the interest of all classes, the sacred rights of rest and worship. The Com- 

. mittee share with his family the grief of his loss and the comfort afforded by his 
life, his death and his living again in the Rest that remaineth.” 


THE SABBATH IN OTHER STATES. 


The question of the enforcement of Sunday laws, especially 
those which prohibit the selling of liquor on Sunday, has been 
agitated with more than nsual zeal and with varying results 
in many of our principal towns and cities during the past two 
years. In places where there is a large proportion of foreign- 
born residents, the difficulty of enforcing these laws is very 
great. When the question is mixed with local political inter- 
ests the Anti-Sabbath party has been occasionally successful 
in electing candidates of its own way of thinking. But 
such triumphs, with the greater license which follows them 
and the consequent increase of crime and disorder, soon pro- 
duce a reaction, and the Sunday restrictions are again en- 
forced. 


In Chicago where under Mayor Medill the law against evil- 
doers had been for a time faithfully executed, a combination 
was effected of most of the foreign born voters, opponents of 
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Sabbath and temperance laws, with the gamblers and other 
disorderly classes in a joint crusade against what they called 
Puritanism, Other local political interests added power to 
the movement, and they carried the city election in the autumn 
of 1873 by a large majority. Among the aldermen elected 
were four distillers, one brewer and ten saloon keepers. In 
spite of a petition signed by 15,000 women, and other re- 
monstrances, the city ordinances closing the saloons on Sun- 
day were repealed. But the friends of Sunday law and order 
are many and determined, and the end is not yet. 


At Cincinnati, there has been a somewhat similar move- 
ment, the result of which has been to combine the friends of 
the Sabbath and to strip of disguise the principles and de- 
signs of their opponents. 

The Annual Industrial Exposition opened for the first 
time last fall its Art Department on Sunday. This was met 
by a remonstrance signed by a large number of prominent 
citizens, many of them exhibitors and contributors to the 
guarantee fund, which though too late to be of service then, 
will it is hoped prevent a similar course hereafter. The Cin- 
cinnati Gazette says : 


‘“‘The suggestion that the laboring people would visit the gallery on that day 
who could not spare time during other days of the week, proves to have been 
based upon a mistaken idea. If there was anything in the suggestion, it 
would be an argument in favor of opening the entire exposition on Sunday, 
but there is, as we have said, nothing in it. Those who visit the Exposition on 
Sundays are not laboring people, but well to-do classes who could go on any 
other day of the week just as well. It may as well be understood that an 
effort is being made to destroy the American Sabbath, and substitute for if the 
French Sabbath, and that the movement is chiefly in the interest of those who 
seek to make money on that day.” 


In Davenport, Iowa, there is a large German population, 
many of whom have been clamorous against the Sunday laws, 
and have shown their peculiar ideas of liberty and respect 
for others’ rights, by violently disturbing the worship of their 
fellow-Germans who refused to join in their Sunday revelries. 
An earnest appeal was issued, signed by seven German minis- 
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ters of different denominations, setting forth the evil in- 
fluences to which the Germans of that city were exposed from 
corrupt leaders, an infidel press, and Sunday saloons and 
dance- gardens, and asking that the Sunday laws be enforced, 
and other measures taken to stay the tide of evil. 


Ty Newark, Jersey City, Elizabeth, Rochester, Detroit and 
other places, special movements in favor of an impartial en- 
forcement of the Sunday laws have been made. 


The New Jersey Sabbath Union has been organized during 
the past year, as a bond of union and co-operation among the 
friends of the Sabbath in that State. William J. Owens, Esq., 
of Trenton is the President, and Rev. Allen H. Brown, of 
Camden, is the Secretary. It has issued an admirable “ Ad- 
dress to the People,” and one or two other tracts. 


The Seventh Annual Report of the Maryland Sabbath As- 
sociation gives evidence of the wise and efficient work of that 
Society. From the beginning they have issued a third of a 
million copies of original documents, and during the last year 
25,000 copies of a tract written by their Secretary, entitled 
** Sunday Excursions” were put into circulation. The re- 
port well says : 


“ Sunday, as a day of general suspension of labor, is an established fact, in 
our country; and as such, it is not likely to be overthrown. The great ques- 
tion is, how shall it be oceupied—so as to render it a blessing, or a curse 2? 
Shall it be a weekly recurrence of refreshing, invigorating, moralizing respite 
from earthly toil, care and excitement, affording opportunity to all, even the 
humblest laborer, to share its sacred and social privilege—or a day, when the 
populace, turned loose from even the regulating influences of week-day em- 
ployment, but inspired with no interest beyond animal pleasure, shall yield 
themselves easy victims to those who for selfish ends would allure them to dis- 
Sipating habits, exhausting their means and energies, and leading to crime, 
destitution and ruin!” 


The Philadelphia Sabbath Association is in the 34th year 
of its useful work. Alex. Whilldin, Esq., is President, and 
B. B. Parsons, D.D., Secretary. 


\ 


THE SABBATH IN EUROPE. 
EnGLanp —By a majority of two hundred and three the 
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British parliament refused again last year to open the public 
museums on Sunday. It was claimed against the opening of 
the museums, that the working classes had the means and 
opportunity of visiting the museum on other days, if they 
chose to do so; that the attendants needed their day of rest ; 
that such a measure was pressed as an entering wedge to the 
overthrow of those barriers which now are no more than suf- 
ficient to protect the weekly rest-day of the laboring classes 
against the exactions of trade, and the seductions of dissipa- 
tion. Mr. Taylor, who urged the bill, went so far as to insist 
on the restoration of the old English holiday as it was before 
its Puritan narrowing. 

“In which,” says a leading journal, “ we fancy his views are more fanciful 
than practical. A Sunday with one laborer in ten attending service in his par- 
ish church or a dissenting chapel, and the other nine employed swilling beer 
or playing with packs of greasy cards, is a depressing sight enough, but the ex- 
hibition of the whole ten with bloody heads at single-stick on the green, or 
dancing with the coarse jokes and unclean fun in which the soul of the English 
peasant rejoices, would hardly contribute to the placing the mind in a more 
grateful or devotional attitude.” 


The Lord’s Day Observance Society and other kindred 
associations are pursuing their work with efficiency and suc- 
cess. The subject of Sunday railway traffic claims their 
chief attention, and they are vigorously pushing their inquir- 
ies and appeals, with reference to its restriction. The last 
report of the Society above named mentions successful efforts 
to stop the Sunday Excursion traffic on two of the principal 
roads out of London The bills of the previous session relat- 
ing to the Sunday liquor traffic were again before the House 
of Commons, and the Society would struggle for their success- 
ful passage through Parliament. The fact that 6,000 six-day 
licenses had been taken out showed that some do not desire 
Sunday profits ; but all who wish the good of the land, must 
make up their minds that the Sunday liquor traffic was a well 
defended fortress, which could be taken and destroyed only 
by strenuous and sustained efforts from without. The So- 
ciety had circulated 78,000 tracts and documents during the 
year. 
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TRELAND.—Strange as it may appear, it is stated that the 
population of Ireland is far in advance of that of England or 
Scotland on the liquor question. In May of last year a dep- 
utation of Irish members of Parliament and other leading 
Irishmen waited upon Sir M. H. Beach, the chief Secretary 
for Ireland, to urge the duty of making the Sunday closing 
bill of Mr. Smythe, M. P. from Londonderry, a government 
measure. ‘The chief Secretary admitted that the Irish popu- 
lation were largely in favor of closing liquor saloons on Sun- 
day, and that it was the duty of the government to meet the 
distinct wishes of the Irish people irrespective of English 
opinion. 


GErMANY.—Dr. Kégel, preacher to the court, in a public 
address, has given a sad picture of the immorality that is 
corrupting the physical and mental life of the people in Ber- 
lin. The manners of the times are hostile to the true home 
and family life. The necessity of work, and the tyranny of 
work, rob men of Sunday rest. And the afternoon of Sunday, 
which a part of the workingmen have for themselves, is spent 
in dissipating pleasure, in drinking saloons and theatres, where 
all that is sacred is mocked and adultery is glorified. 

From other sources the complaint is made that the i increas- 
ing number of factories that are run on Sundays, by reducing 
the value of the daily wages, compels even the workingmen 
who had not before done so, to labor all the week. This 
illustrates the truth of a statement of John Stuart Mill: 
“Operatives are perfectly right in thinking that if all worked 
on Sunday, seven days’ work would have to be given for six 
days’ wages.” 

Under the growing pressure of this state of things, peti- 
tions have been presented from workingmen’s associations, 
asking from the government some better protection of the 
weekly rest, and it is understood that the matter is receiving 
attention. | Important alleviations of Sunday work in the 
Post-office department have already been secured. 

An interesting circular letter has been issued by five ladies 
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of the nobility under their own signatures, calling especially 
upon the Christian women of Germany to unite ina mutual 
pledge, both to observe the Lorp’s Day themselves, and in 
every way to promote its observance by their families, friends 
and neighbors. The recent spiritual awakening in several 
cities of Germany will doubtless do much to cause a better 
understanding of the spiritual benefits of the holy day, and 
to quicken the desire to enjoy them. 


France.—The movement in France for obtaining a better 
recognition of Sunday is progressing slowly. The result of 
recent discussions in the National Assembly on this question 
is favorable. On considering petitions in favor of Sunday rest, 
the Left moved to pass on to the order of the day, but this 
hostile motion was defeated by a vote of 386 to 282. The 
petitions in spite of Gambetta’s opposition, were referred to 
the minister of public works, who accepted the action of the 
Assembly without reservation. 

Mgr. Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans, who as a member of 
the National Assembly bore a chief part in its discussions and 
action on this subject, has published a small volume entitled 
Du Dimanche, in which he shows how greatly the French 
people, and especially the working classes, suffer from the 
deprivation of the Sabbath, and pleads earnestly and elo- 
quently for its restoration. 


Norway.—A large meeting of clergymen and laymen from 
Southern Norway was held in November last at Christiana, 
at which action was taken unanimously in favor of restricting 
Sunday Railway traffic. 


SwiTzERLAND.—Chiefly through the faithful efforts of the 
“Society for the religious observance of the Lorp’s Day,” whose 
president is M. Alex. Lombard, Switzerland is decidedly in 
advance of both Germany and France in the extent to which 
the Sunday rest is assured to the laboring classes and the 
government employees. There is a central Committee with 
auxiliary Committees in a number of the Cantons. They 
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have lately published valuable pamphlets on the relation of 
the Sunday question to railway employees, to the working 
classes generally, and on other aspects of the subject ; they 
have circulated appeals to different classes, documents, etc., 
have provided public addresses and sermons, and_ steadily 
labored in the face of difficulties unknown in this country to 
improve the Sunday habits of public and social life. But 
they have not rested here. By repeated petitions to the 
House of Deputies of the Confederation, they have secured 
from the Government, which owns the railways, the concession 
to all railway employees of the right to cessation from work 
on at least one Sabbath in every three. The same privilege 
has been also granted to all government office holders. In 
some of the Cantons, steps have been taken to relieve telegraph 
operators from Sunday work. The movement is making pro- 
gress and is gaining many influential adherents. Its influence 
is being felt in Germany and France. 

M. Lombard, has lately added to the many previous con- 
tributions of his pen, an able pamphlet entitled, “‘ L’Etat en 
face de Loi Divine et du Dimanche.” 


CONCLUSION. 


In many other directions than have been indicated in the 
preceding pages, the work of the Committee has been carried 
on by means of correspondence, the circulation of documents, 
and the personal labors, sermons and addresses of the Secre- 
tary. 

Various forms of assault upon the peace and order of Sun- 
day have been quietly but successfully met by the Committee 
from time to time. Other forms of Sabbath desecration still 
exist on every side, which in so great a city as this, and with 
so large a proportion of persons of foreign birth, is not sur- 
prising. The Committee’s work can only be adequately esti- 
mated by comparing the measure of Sunday quiet and order 
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and rest enjoyed at the present time with the probable con- 
dition of things here withoyt such an agency. 

Experience in attempting to promote the Sabbath reform 
has taught us some valuable lessons. The cause of the Sab- 
bath should be kept separate from all other issues. The co- 
operation should be enlisted of all who are willing to support 
those wise and just laws which assure to all classes the sacred 
rights of Sunday rest and worship. The proper limitations 
of civil intervention should be respected, and care should be 
taken not to excite prejudice and opposition by invoking the 
arm of the law to abate evils which may be overcome by pri- 
vate appeal and influence. Impracticable issues should be 
avoided, and when there is no reasonable hope of accomplish- 
ing the end sought, the more favorable opportunity should be 
waited for, and meanwhile the public sentiment should be en- 
lightened and the public conscience aroused. Laws in this 
country are of little force unless sustained by the public voice. 
The great majority of the people prize at least the outward 
privileges of the Sabbath, and will respond promptly when- 
ever called upon to protect them. > 

The success of the Committee hitherto, by the favor of God, 
affords them ample encouragement to continue their efforts, 
and gives courage and hope to similar movements in other 
parts of our land. 
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Christianity has given us the Sabbath the jubilee of the whole world; whose light 
dawns welcome alike into the closet of the philosopher, into the garret of toil, and into 
prison cells, and everywhere suggests, even to the vile, the dignity of spiritual being. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


How much we all owe to the observance of Sunday it would be difficult to esti- 
mate. In this city to great numbers of men it is an absolute necessity. It is proba- 
bly the only institution which prevents work from becoming continuous. Such are 
the daily increasing demands of labor, that to many men, without this enforced break, 
hfe would become one perpetual whirl of occupation. Thesudden change of thought, 
the pause in every business, affard a refreshment to the mind scarcely less than that 
of sleep to the body, and give opportunities for family intercourse and for quiet refiec- 
tion which it would be impossible otherwise to obtain. The artisan, above all, whose 
business does not follow lim to his home, may spend a quiet day with his family in 
complete relaxation. We may be allowed to think that the day has had an influence 
on our national character, and contributed a sobriety, a steadiness and a thoughtful- 
ness to it which it would otherwise have wanted. A day of rest is more than a holi- 
day ; and let us keep Sunday for the former and not for the latter.—London Times. 


The day of holy rest, to a land bearing the Christian name, and to a republic 
based on equal rights, has the highest Crvi, Wortu. Man needs it, physically, as a 
season when Labor may wipe.off its grime, and breathe more freely after the week’s 
exhaustion, and when Care shall slacken its hold upon the frame and theheart. Man 
needs it, morally, to rise by its aid out of engrossing secularities and materialism to 
the remembrance of his spiritual interests, his final account, and his eternal destiny. 
Toil needs it to rescue its share of rest, and its season of devotion from the absorbing 
despotism of Capital; and Capital needs it, to shield its own accumulations from the 
recklessness and anarchy of an imbruted and desperate proletariate, and to keep its 
own humanity and conscientiousness alive. The State needs it, as a safeguard of the 
public order, quiet, and virtue; human laws becoming, however wise in form, effete 
in practice, except as they are based upon conscience, and upon the sanctions of 
Eternity, as recognized voluntarily by an intelligent people; and God’s day cultivating 
the one and reminding us of the other. And in a Republic, more especially, whose 
liberties, under, God, inhere in its virtues, the recognition, —freely and devoutly, —by 
an instructed nation,—of God’s paramount rights, is the moral underpinning requisite 
to sustain the superstructure of man’s rights; and without such support from religion, 
—not as nationally established, but as personally and freely accepted,—all human 
freedom finally moulders and topples into irretrievable ruin.— W. R. Williams, D. D. 


What a hell upon earth would our great cities become, and in time our land be- 
come, with one dayin seven given up to idleness, to the theatre, to dissipating shows, 
to unchecked intemperance, orto the driving on of that flood of worldliness, which, 
in spite of all religious restraint, is even now threatening destruction to all that is 
noblest and purest in our social life. * * * * Far better that the Sabbath were 
utterly swept away, utterly forgotten in the land, or devoted to unintermitting labor: 
than that it should be retained without that feeling of sacredness which alone imparts 
to it its inestimable moral and social value.—Prof. Tayler Lewis, LL.D. 
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31. The Ninth Year of the N, Y. Sabbath Com., 12 * 
34. The Tenth Year of the N. Y. Sabbath Com., 32 
35. Sunday Railroads, . : 5 Pam eb 
36. Eleventh and Twelfth Years of ihe Nee York 


Sabbath Committee, ; 24 |. % re 
37. Sunday Laws of the State of New Yous ie 
their Constitutionality, . : TG Se 
38. Thirteenth and Fourteenth Years of ae New. ° vey 
York Sabbath Committee, : Ode aes 
39. Fifteenth and Sixteenth Years of the ews ite 
, York Sabbath Committee, ; « pare TS 
40, Seventeenth and Eighteenth Years of the New- 


York Sabbath Committee, y , , NDA eae 


| jes Letters and Orders may he adavauana to ete Secretary of the Sabbath 
| Committee, No. 31 Bible House, New-York. Donations may be sent to the 
Treasurer of the Committee, J. M. Morrison, Esq., President of the Manhattan 
Bank, 40 Wall Street. 


